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BIRTHPLACE OF BAMPFYLDE MOORE CAREW. 
is 4 (From a Sketch, by a Correspondent.) ’ 


tin searchers after eccentric biography have 
long since exalted Bamp ‘oore vay 
to a niche-of their id 


pu at nefodraca and, probably 


Carews resided in the manor-house at Bick. 
leigh, and in the early of the present 
contany, seven scat ng ae of the 


See en Cae 


f house in the rere appears eo be a de- 


the present generation lose little by m tolleas turesq’ 


éxtraordinary biography. N 
long as records of eccentricity are cherish, 


ed, the vagrant life of Carew will have its acq 


The Cut represents Bickleigh Manor- 
| swe near Tiverton, in Devonshire, where 
Bampfylde Moore Carew was born in July, 
1693. He was canner ar Sean ancient 
ar the Carews,. one of whom, George 
, Earl of Totness, served under the 
Mart of f Esser, i in Queen ‘Elizabeth’s expedi- 
nahi father w 


r of Bicklei 


these 
died July "6, 1759, in the si 
his age, and the 50th year of is trav 
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CONSTRUCTION. OF THE STALK 
OF WHEAT, &c. : 

“ Wuen the grainof wheat, (says Sturm,) has 
been sonie'time in the ground it shoots up- 
wards a stalk, which rises’ perpendicularly, 
but only grows slowly, that the wheat ‘may 
have time to ripen. It is for very’ wise 
reasons that it grows four or five feet high, 
in order to. preserve the froni the mois- 
ture' of the ) whi i 


- 


as screws, stre ing it, without 
from it the power o Benda 
struction of these knots alone shows 
est wisdom. Like a very fine sieve they 
full of holes, and through’ these orifices 
juices ri and the heat of the sun pen 


e 
Rad 


eae 


{icp SA eet aes, anal posites @ 
making them pess through a sieve. 
The stalk is liable to be beaten down by storms 


and heavy showers of rain, but its not being 
thick secures it. It is flexible enough to 
bend without breaking.’ From out the chief 
tem there shoot others not so high, as well 
as leaves, which collecting drops of rain and 
dew, ‘furnish the plant with the nutritive 

ices it requires. In the mean time, the 
Brain, that essential of the plant, forms 

If by degrees. To preserve these tender 

Sprouts from the accidents and dangers 
which might destroy them at the instant of 
their birth, the two upper leaves of the stalk 
unite closely at the top, both to preserve the 
éar of corn, and to draw to it the nourishin 
juices. But as soon as the stem is form 
enough to support the grain of itself with 

roper juices, the leaves gradually dry and 
dee off that none may have anything more 
than necessary to nourish it. When this 
scaffolding is removed, the edifice appears in 
full bare The bearded corn waves grace- 
fully, and its points serve for ornament as 
well as defence against the birds. Refreshed 
with gentle rains, it thrives till the appointed 
time, giving the farmer fine hopes, and grow- 
ing every day more yellow, till sinking at 
last under the weight of its riches, it bends 
its head of itself to the sickle.” 

Miller enumerates thirteen species of 

wheat,* “ of all these sorts, (he says,) culti- 

* There are now upwards of 330 varieties and sub- 
varieties in Britain. 
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vated in-this country, the cone wheat is 
chiefly preserved, as it has a larger ear and a 
fuller grain than any other: But the seeds of 
ali should be annually changed -;-for-if-they 
are sown’on the same farm, ‘will not 
succeed so well as when the seed is brought 
from a distant Ms 


s 

t, the produce of this wheat at La Vic- 
toria, is from 2,160 to 2,560 Ibs, per ish 
acre, while in France, the produce of wheat 
from an does not exceed 80) to 
960 Ibs. it retain the of 
ity, for which it is in 
the other hemisphere, a crop of Victoria 
wheat, sown on the 15th of February, would 
be ready for the sickle on May 1; and if 
threshed, and resown on the 15th of May, a 
second crop might be reaped on the of 
Ses GE ay surely our climate precludes all 

such golden expectations. 


REFORMATION EPITAPH. 


(To the 
Wuaen travelling throug! . 
mer, I went to see the tombstones in Muirkirk 
Churchyard, Ayrshire. I was much interested 
with the inscription on one of them, which I 
with difficulty transcribed, as it is nearly ob- 
literated by decay. The following is a copy: 
INSCRIPTION, 

Here lies John Smith 

who was shot by Col- 

Buchan and the laird 

of Lee . Feb.: 1685. 
or his to the 


ury.and all sorts of 
ity Such as would not 
ith them comply They pe 
* Morning Herald. 
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Lockart, and: that Lee Eiouse is at 
f the 
the banks of the Clyde, where the “ Lee 
Penny” is kept. B.B. 
- Che Hketch-Book. 
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form i 
is impossible, I think, to reflect 
of beings thus. cut off from all 
ial ties of life, without-a sensation of 
3° @ sensation which is more 
jakened to the situation of female 
stricter rules, 


mT 


; . profession of a young nun can hard 
be witnessed without exciting feelings K 


sixong- emotion. .To behold a being in the taised 


dawn of youth, about to forsake the 
while its alone are. painted to the 
imagination ; sorrow, yet untasted, seems 
distant—to see her, with solemn vows, 
threshold, which may not again 
and which separates her for 
those scenes that give interest, 
joy to life—to imagi 
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by. sorrow, they yet beheld their’ treasure 
about to be for ever from. them, 
with that resignation which piety inspires, 
gh Mesa i ef! to Heaven, 
ceremony now began, the 
nounced a discpuree, and the Baggs 
vances 
At | the solema moment approached 
which was to bind her vows to Heaven. She 
arose, and. stood a few moments before the 
altar; when suddenly, yet with noiseleds 
i sank extended the marble 


vinn of the dead (the requ ») 7 sound 
vice 0: za requiem. 

gently swelled in the ain and as the harmo- 
nious volume became more powerful, 
deep church bell at intervals sounded with 
a loud clamour, exciting a mixed feeling of 
agitation and grandeur, ‘ 
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Tears were the silent expression aed the 
emotion which thrilled through every heart. 
This solemn oe continued long, and still 
fell mourn the ear; and yet noleeg 
as in tones, and as it were 
in the distance, ‘it gently sank ‘into silanes: 
The novice was then raised, and ad- 
vancing towar’; the priest, she bent down, 
kneeling at his feet, while he cut a lock of 
her hair, as a type of the ceremony that was 
to deprive her ‘of this, to her‘no oe 
ornament. Her attendant then 
of the rich jewels with which she wes adorn: 
ed; her splendid upper vesture was thrown 
off, and replaced by a monastic garment ; 
her long tresses bound up, her temples covered 
with fair linen; the white crown, emblem 
of innocence, fixed on her head, and the 
crucifix placed in her hands. 

Then kneeling low once more before the 
altar, she uttered her last vow to Heaven ; at 
which moment the and choristers burst 


forth in loud shouts of triumph, and in the 
same instant the cannon from St. Angelo 
gave notice that her solemn vows were regis- 
tered. 


The ceremony finished, she arose and 
attended in procession, towards a 
wide iron gate, rege the —_ a the 
m whic ming wide, disp! 

omall chepel beautifully Sadenedr a Ge 
thousand lights shed a brilliant lustre, whose 

seethed sinking into 

d as they shot ‘the 
perspective of the distant aisje. ‘In the fore 
» in a blazing focus of light, stood an 
altar, from which, in a divided line, the nuns 
of the community were seen, each holding a 
nee burning, wax taper. They seemed to 
be disposed in order of seniority, “iad the two 
youngest were still adorned with the white 
crown, ‘as being in the first week of their 

novitiate. 


Both seemed in early youth, and their 


Weightesed tint, tat walle Gat ms 


eyes , and a smile seemed struggling 
with the solemnity of the moment, in exp 

sion of their innocent: delight in beholti 

the approach of her who nin belting 
pe ete and become one of the commu- 


others stood in succession, with looks 
more subdued, pale, mild, collected, the head 
gently bending toward the earth in contem- 
plation. ~The procession stopped at the 
Tnreshold of the church, when the young 
nun was received and embraced by the Lad 
Abbess, who, leading her onwards, was iy 


be the brilliant light shed on the 

ing che jects, or the momentary charm 

lent by enthusiasm, that dangerous spirit of 
the mind deceiving the eye and the heart, 
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which gave to these fair beings a fascination 
more than real; but such’ wert tay feelings, 
so fixed my attention, that when their forms 
faded from my view, when the gate was 
closed, arid I turned again towards the busy 

and crowded street, I felt a heaviness 


of heart, even to pain, weigh upon me. 
Che Public Journals. 


BRITISH SIRNAMES. 
“Every man has a name; and every man, if 
his attention should happen to be turned in 
that direction, ‘must feel some curiosity to 
know of what that name is significant, and 
how it originated.” The rude aboriginal in- 
habitants of this country, our Celtic Seed 
no doubt distingui each other b 
appellations, as they were, in all pro’ 
not sufficiently numerous to require more ; ; 
some few of these remain, even now, in parts 
of the country where remains of the Celtic 
lang dpe be traced aie as Cairn; 





The Romans, di Be oases Bm of 
Britain, with the - roud 
= f den’ coo ants of 
the country, and consequent of their 
names can be traced amongst us. We now 
and then meet with one, such as Felix, Marcus, 
Julius, Carus, Cesar, and ‘some few others ; 
the last, Cesar, was perphaps given in deri- 
sion to some one ——— of the opposite 
qualities to his great namesake 

From the time when the Saxons were in- 
vited over and settled in this country, the 
sulject of British Mg ger = brought 

interestin w 

their names, oN habite, and i intone 
with them, obtained such cut 
of the island that, from the | 
arrival, ae record of the original 
vanishes from the of 
them were, no eg of and Mayo 
so‘ completely mixed up with the new occu- 
piers of the land, as to become no longer dis. 
tinguishable as a people. In proof of this, 
many Of our sirmames at the t time 
have a British or Celtic termination affixed to 
a}Saxon name. Some few Danish names 


of that sap egies ing their occasional settle- 

ments in this coun It is astonishi: 

after the deausaae taal uest of the exon 

b the Normans in after times, 20 few purely 
orman sirnames should be found amongst 

us;- and the universal prevalence of Saxen’ 
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acre 
a it t! 
ao manners: of the Nor- 


far the larger poo of English 
at this day is derived from the 
names of countries, towns, or residences; 
indeed the Saxons Path 4 to have deduced 
source; as York, 

Cheshire, Worth, Milton, Ireland, &c. Those 
of this kind may be distin by their 
various terminations, and a little attention 
will then demonstrate how very generally 


prevail amongst us. 
oe are those ending in ¢on,—as Norton, 
the north town; Preston, the Sheriff town ; 
Langton, the long town, &c. This is a family 
of a numerous progeny, and members of it 
will recur to the recollection of all of us. 
Those ending in wich, meaning a town at 
the mouth of a river, and sometimes only a 
+ ee we must suppose to be of near kin to 
the above,—as Sandwich, the town on the 
sand; Hardwich, the strong town; Nantwich, 
the town of the valley, &c. ‘Then follow those 
‘Winthorpe, the village of furse “Hilthorpe, 
in o vi of furze : > 
the vi iy the hal and all our aoa 
intance Scsaadia in thorpe. Claimi: 
Seen with tes are those, » ho 
Write ham, a hamlet, as t 
le of the tie ade ; such as Pelham, 
Graham, Farnham, with hundreds 


~ Those names ending in wood,—as Hazle- 
wood, the wood of hazles; Elmwood, the 
yc of elms, &c., and others terminating in 


a small wood, as Fernshaw, 
rea of tom , &e.; with those taking 
Sees Sickel, as their last syllable, as 

Woodruff, Lendruff, &c., may be considered 
as one family of this class. 


whose names terminate in ing, 
oars a swampy bottom, may here claim 


d Wildi 
ns np ng ending 


on this subject read ors 
losophical Boel of Re 


for wamny coolio! idens 


tleman to 
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it day, reowe how 
cazataly the people Ss same _ wae 
under pureegrsd sway of their a 
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in. den, dale,. don, or deil, a small or deep 
3 as Warden, oa iy » Horndon, &e. 
use ending in ley, dea, oF Us pesture, 
may next ~~ forward and “a, Fic wag 
origin, as Netherley, the lower 

the fied of the haven, &e.; Pyne sap | 
as affix holm to any other syllable, as Burn- 
holm, the hill of the river; Dunholm, the 
hill of the fortress, &c. 

We may enumerate in this class, likewise, 
all names terminating in Aili, as Churchill, 
Farnhill (sometimes writjen Farnell), &e. $ 
such as end in stead, a home,—as Hough- 
stead, Winstead, and others; also such as 
- take | for their last syllable conte , & valley ; 

) an in place; wold, a stony ridge ; 
ie. a hillock ; coaées, a fold ; tthe a place 
or seat ; graves, a ward; steth, the bank of 
ariver; thwaite, a pasture ; hurst, a mea- 
dow ; and many others which it would be 
tedious to enumerate. We must be content 
with having mentioned the principal of them, 

names of our nobility were mostly of 

this class in ancient times, and were purel 
Norman French, many of them being deriv 
from districts or towns in Normandy or 3 
as Beaufort, Montague, Nugent, Russell, or 
Ronsselle, &c. Camden, in his é Remains,” 
says that ‘there is scarcely a village in Nor- 
mandy that has not given its name to some 
of our great families, which proves how ter- 
tibly our poor country must have been inun- 
dated with foreigners after the Conquest, and 
how deplorably the inhabitants must have 
been stripped of their property to enrich the 
new-comers,. Some of our nobility at the 
aay day also derive their family names 

foreign occupations or opr as Moly- 
neux, pig mang al “ Many of them, how- 
ever, still bear Saxon names, which shows 
that, after the Conquest, some of the old 
families retained their dignity, and that some 
were ennobled.t 

We will next take those names which are 
derived from the parent, and which were un- 
doubtedly of very early adoption. Man of 
these were taken from “ contractions, mi- 
A wen or familiar ives of Christian 
pase: § as Lames atson, Nelson, aud a 

of others. A great many were also 

n from regular Christian pans as John- 
a gone Richardson, Williamson, &c. 
The Saxon epithet Ain or kins, expressive of 
rca or infancy, was also affixed to many 

hristian names, as Wilkins, little Will; 
Tomkinn little Tom; and this appellative 
was transmitted to the next ration as 
Wilkinson, the son of little ; Tomkin- 
son, the son of little Tom, &c. ie Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales, many families have Fits, 
ing Q, Mac, and Ap, affix “dixed to their names, to 
express the same idea; as Fitzwilliam, the 
son of Lay O’Dogherty, the sou of 

Mac Donald, the son of Donald ; 
+ See Mr. Merzitt’s Paper, 
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Ap Rin, She into Prin; Ap Howeél, 
into Powel, &c. In parts of Ki 

and Wales a distinction has Soon anton 
tween the names of the fatier and son by 
simply adding s, and sometimes es, to that 
of the former; as Evans, Roberts, Hughes, 
Williams, &c. 

The third class of British sirnames may 
Or cocepettons, ca fah country ti a, i 
or , in a country li , it 
may be supposed that this =e freed far 

wide; as its branches may be considered 
all such appellatives as Smith, Baker, Brewer, 
Tailor. @ more useful and common the 
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mation, at the close, for who could decide 
oars a lye ba the victory 


snd ih Clsenvol crummnen ta aenived 


5 


veobaaity: aan % the more ancient, in all mostly written 


ity, was its en Thus we 
may observe that the ers, or makers of 
arrows; the Websters, the Weavers, the 


Masons, and some others, though common ‘ 


amongst us, are not of such constant occur- 
rence as those of fhe more simple trades. 


It is a remarkable fact, but a fact never- 


theless, that the names of arts or trades in- 
troduced in later times have not been adopted 
as family latives ; we never hear of Mr. 
Jeweller, 
It has also been remarked that though we 
have Clerk and Leech to designate two of 
the learned professions, we have none to ex- 

ress lawyer. But the word Clerk was abun- 

antly employed, jally in the north, to 
express lawyer as well as priest, and this may 
account for the extreme frequency of this 
sirname.” 

We will next consider those names gi 

to their owners originally for some quality or 
supposed attribute ; a feeling of 
sometimes to have dictated these, as bestow- 
ing a merited distinction; such ate those of 
Bright, Good, Wise, Fair, Hardy, Worthy, 
and many more. Sometimes derision a 


to have pointed her finger at certain indivi- 


duals by attaching to them such ons 
as Cruickshanks, Longbottom, ‘Clodpole, &c. 
Others seem to indicate a certain disposition 
of mind or character ; as Gotobed (adesirable 
name to be called by at the close of a dull 
November day,) Younghusband, Wellbeloved 
Sea Goodenough, Cleverley, ‘and 
some 
smile when hewn in'the daily intercourse 
‘of life. Dr. Murray, who has gone deeper 
into the subject of 
other writers, decidedly thinks that ‘those of 
this class are more ancient than any other, as 
the evident qualities of ‘mind ‘or body would 
furnish the first distinctive epithets among 


t. Engraver, Mr. Architect, &. i 


ctseems * 


etl S have’ = te ht Siaast 
There are some Engti oe that 


er odd compounds, that cause us 'to { 


per names than most « 


all early tribes or nations. The veil of mys- « 


‘tery hangs over the origin of all ‘things ; ‘but 
eaeinitty. pric pk the sttiguity of 
English proper names would be most amusing, 
and would besides the valuable 

perty of lasting out the lives of the ‘contro- 
‘versialists, and of leaving each party crowned 
with the wreath of conquest, in his own esti- 


‘kind wete ‘taken from the device in ‘the at 


morial beatings of particular families, and 
were bore by their servants and dependents; 
and this seems probable, for it is not likely 
that dignitaries themselves would ‘be ‘thu 
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cide galled; as they were always di The dearest is deaf t mamony 
wa Bay eee ight Smet, atta pony he og 
’ n oo 
om ‘viduala who Themen al pone tthe dap 
= met i Monthly Magazine. 
from a General Directory, Mr, Merritt found - THE WHIP SNAKE. 
—_ a oetentt Saas Saenip he: te = Sa . eae 
; \ wind was veering about rather capri- 
ions “amen towns wines - - 42 ciouly Iwan casting 
ro es, 4 19 the y eye anxiously 
femeepenn ns , ren eee 
dled - ene Sinan arn ? surprise, it appeared to 
that ‘Not comprised in any of the above aces 3 & at the end next the pre 
(eolt sot — Puryear. like Pavers about a Rot 
have “ 100 9 occasionally one like glass in 
ne of Ginceen whan tin ppeepraten’ ot seaaion Sc mnsalights lngeistteceqeet: detail 
oa ptiation of sirmames taught line, with a spiral motion. this 
<4 shave given most etteton to the subject, on | his folded arms on the gunwale, hia head 
idges, few instances, for the last two or nes. ae Sat tas of the, Spanish’ hostinen de 
aaa a ~ ‘wo or three cen- But one of the Spanish boatmen in 
“ne pa it is opinion of some, that the canoe that was anchored close to us, 
ved pm cape at re seeing me pee RY meee cast his 
- —s re long, in order to avoid yes in the same direction. he 
course eee _ — the custom ; to issue a caught the object, he thumped with “with, bis 
Toust ~ tne age, ad by giving individuals bear- palms on the side of the canoe, ———. 
ong a names, the privilege of ee epes. alarmed tone, “culebra ! culebra !” 
abe . g rs on their marriage, to ensure a snake! a snake!”—on which the -rep- 
sae } ge ity more distinctive eppellations than file made « sudden and rapid slide down the 
a ttt Ste do y the families of the present Steen Shane Seana 
aren y. ted Service Journal: (airittged.) poe Haye ae was resting his head, and imme 
assing casuild Tie sailor Se eae ee oe 
sly too ABLE DITTY, as if 
5 thhoet BY P dtc HAYNES BAYLEY. ntthing had. happened, pmoegs his mess- 
orn, or 
SS 
, @ Ane 
ae wal already ious whis amongst them. 
; se “Fred,” said one of the men, “what is 
a n : small bi ins wrong, that y you breathe so hard ?” 
ed 5 oe Wy bey, what as you?” sid another 
- ‘bring down their game | . “Something has stung me,” at length said 
‘msig- Last month, thelr attention to’ the poor little flow eaking thick, 

‘A supper — had ag ar 
acum ok toy turkey and cies | flashed on me—a <: caeile was , on 
ne emer ‘== wing looking at him, he ——— stunned, come 
ich it is j et eee s 
tly from 
y under- 
jon, and 
e 80 ob- i ng 
most in- 

but he did not shiver. As yet 

be sut- The men are all sparing of words bod yy ali 

A Seve ing of words ; ly was swollen, except very slightly about 
mapponel ht ots ope tetke Memo earn eo 

“ muscles of the. 
er “Phat low ai The sight of you die and throst, and within half an hour after he 
See, "es You a yg es pill ayy a wi was bit, he was utterly unable to swallow 
ae on ‘locks ‘matte by Mawrow you prize! even liquids. The small whip- snake, the 
met this frac ne poe eet eens most deadly asp in the whole list of noxioug 

of tl ~ Von Mods Dna. p you reptiles, peculiar to South America, was not 

itr ‘the al ty priming and loading, 
ies, and The load you have left om my heart. above fourteen inches long: it had made 
Rodents f° « They talk about ‘ate + hq four small punctures with its fangs right over 
seg Anal i al preparations ns for eport; the left jugular vein; about an inch below 
arse = j And the. chin. re was no blood oozing from 

& Bxhaust fondle bolas of port! j ‘ them ; but a circle, about the size of a crowie 
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a hole in the middle of the roof as a vent for 
the smoke. The buildi i 
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pore 
two. or 


BE 


iA 
zeae 


to give it the appearance of what the ancient 
Greeks and Romans in their mythology, 
called. ‘ Mercury’s Wand?” . 


erally as an. ingenious mode of cheating 
Reankscly getient exh athia property inte 


(CAndian Juggler.) 
way of fees, though no doubt sometimes 
‘meant, and even well adapted, to beriefit his 
health by favourably affecting his imagina- 
tion. The Indians universally believing in 
witchcraft and other evil influence, the jug- 
glers have only to pretend that the disorder 
on account of which application is made to 


- them, is one that no commen medicine will 


Pipes) 
“ The French traveller, La Hontan, gives 
a very similar description of thé calumet 
which he saw used among several of the 


heal, and to the treatment of which the talents 


these preposterous 

statements, the j next convinces him of 
the necessity of making Aim “ very strong,”— 
that is, giving him.a large fee in advance for 
is great trouble and immense skill. Of course, 
the ler very rarely fails, when applied to, 


Canadian tribes, with ‘a draught of the in- ‘ 


strument, 


Beverly, 


pote 


pe: ‘the ing, it never 
este he ee verte 
previous to his going a joumey, leaves the 
sacred stem as a pledge of his return, no con- 
“wdetat isk eee 
jotes 
$ first, ‘those ‘who’ confine 
“to the ‘practice ‘of medicine ; and 
secondly, those who utidertake the’ exercise of 
similar impgsition forthe pretended accom- 
‘plishment ‘of ‘some other object.” 
‘An ‘essential “part of the Indian Medical 
‘Art; will He found ‘to consist in ‘a variety of 
‘fantastic ceremonties'and stratagems ; intended 


and 
im all the antic tricks 
can : 
s'mou ‘squirts 

he hss prepared; in his face; mouth and nose; 
he rattles ‘his filled with diy beans or 
pebbles, and oat and hafidlés: about ‘a 
vériety ‘of sticks and: ong Sal 
, to’ be ‘seckitig 4 
All this is accompanied ‘with ¢ test hoe 
gésticulations; by which ‘he endeavours, ‘as he 
fays, to fri lhe spirit or the disorder 
away; and he tontintes in this manner until 
he is quite ‘exhausted and out of breath; when 
he ‘retires to-await the isme. - This -descrif 
tion; ‘applied by Heckewelder to the De 
juggiers, holds true of the same ¢lass, ‘under 
Variotts names, hout the coritinert: 

juggler’s dress is tiot al so tin 
assaming ‘as that of the jan: ts‘ repre- 
sented by Beverly in the Cat. ftequently 
make themselves-as hideous “as possible”: *- 
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Tue clove is the uncxpanded flower-bud of 
Rlownwient aot Mage 
aurel in its ight, r pe of its What will your Italians say to a Peer of 
which are in pairs, oblong, large, England, an ear of one of the best families, 
1 tried, a atttingp cin outset with the 


isolentnity, and thea 


© Sir William Meredith, Bait. ‘of HanBiity, in 
44 ie title fi frow extinct. (the inte 
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ithout his' knowledge, and hi 
without his suspecting him 
<éf singin the eonfahomney aguinet: him, ‘bo 


7 
till one'in the morning, threatening again to 
-«murder-him, attempting to tear off his band- 

ifying him till in that misery 


poor creature was dead, he said he gloried in 
V) 


ing killed him. You cannot conceive the 
shock this evidence gave the court—many of 


the lords were ing to look at him—at 
they turned from im with Sonne 


tons were certainly a very frantic race, and 
have no doubt of madness in him, but not of 


eae . 


age 
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. Pearce, Rochester,* offered 
his service to him: he thanked the Bishop 
own — was a clergy- 


but said, as hi 


He wore them to Tybum. 
marked the strong impression on his mind, 
His ‘mother wrote . his pi ote ae 
angry » telli er to i im 
as ee duty, sndtto swear to his madness, 
But this was*not so : in all her cause 
before the Lords, she had persisted that he 
was not mad. . likely 

His courage rose where it was most likely 
to fail,—an unlucky circumstance to prophets, 
especially when they have had the 
to have all kind of probability on thei 
Even an awful procession of 


with that mixture of 
and ignominy, nay, and of eis 


mount his resolution. He set out from the 


in the evening, every 
to hear the 


never see another.” 
his 
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s, then thought it his turn to speak, and 
began to talk on religion ; but Lord: Ferrers 
received it impatiently. However, the Chap- 
lain , and said, he wished to bring 

i ship to some confession or acknow- 
t of contrition for a crime so repug- 

nant to the laws of God and man, and wished 
him to endeavour to do whatever could be 
done in so short atime. The earl replied, 


do with regard to God man; and as to 
discourses on religion, you and I, sir,” said 
he to the clergyman, “ shall probably not 
on that subject. The passage is very 
3 you will not have time to convince 
me, ae tlatiregyt seh it cannot be ended 
before we arrive.” The clergyman still insist- 
ed, and urged, that, at least, the world would 
some satisfaction. Lord Ferrers re- 
pied with some impatience, “ Sir, what have 
todo with the world ? co eee ee 
a forfeit life, which my country has thought 
proper to take from me—what do I care now 
what the world thinks of me? But, sir, 
sinée you do desire some confession, I will 
confess one thing to yon; I do believe there 
isa God. As to modes of worship, we had 
better not talk on them. I always thought 
Lord Bolingbroke inthe wrong to pub 
his notions on religion: I will not fall into 
the same error.” e. Chaplain, seeing 
sensibly that it was in vain to make any 
more attempts, contented himself with repre- 
senting to ‘him, that it would be expected 
from one of his calling, and that even decency 
required, that some prayer should be used on 
the scaffold, and asked his leave, at least to 
repeat the Lord’s prayer there. Lord Ferrers 
wplied, “ I ~~ thought it a good prayer ; 
you may use it if you please.” 
While these discourses were passing, 
ion was by the crowd. The 
earl said he was dry, and wished for some 
Wine and water. The Sheriff said, he was 
sorry to be obliged to refuse him. By late 
i were enjoi not to let 
ers drink the p i 
ment to that of execution, as 


lower ies of criminals getting drunk ; 

h,” said he, “ my lord, I might 
think myself excusable in overlooking this 
order out of regard to a person of your lord- 
thip’s rank, yet there is another reason which; 
Tam sure, will wei be Rare vel 
thip is sensible of the greatness of the crowd; 
We must draw up to some tavern; the con- 
fluence would be so that it would delay 
the expedition which your lordship seems so 


cies had been formerly committed by the i 


if 
it 
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coach up to his. “Me )” said Vai 
“ you hitherto, 


Vaillant, desiring him to accept it as a mark 
of his gratitude for his kind behaviour,: 
ny » “It is scare worth your 

but 


ket-book, he 

deliver it to Mrs. Clifford, his:mistress, with: 
what it contained, and with his most tender’ 
regards, saying, “The key of it is to the 
watch, but I am 

a gentleman to open it.” 
temainder of the money in his. purse to the 
same person, and with the same tender re- 


8. , 
When they came to Tyburn, his coach was 
detained some minutes by the conflux of 


; but as soon as the door was oqonads 
or moun’ 
scaffold 

Under the 

to be struc 

no kind of fear or discomposute, 

looking at the gallows with a sli 

of dissatisfaction. He said li 


the fora moment to the prayer, said, “ Lord have 


mercy upon me, and forgive me my errors,”, 
ond eanalicdde, saab tees - 

He had come pinioned with « back 

cot pas manny cn nem bin hanes Way 
his face covered, but was persuaded 
When ae eee 
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finents, and mountains, on a globe sixteen 
Ree nna ede land, 
with the exception of a ‘prominent points 
oe fie writing - on it wit 
of thin paper > ai } 
highest ge hay muy He P= 4 
smallest visible grains: of sand.— Sir J. Her- 
schel, on Astronomy. 
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SPPEARANCE OF THE EARTH FROM THE MOON. 


the quantity and violence of the water sud; 
denly disengaged, and the velocity of its 
descent, presented a force which mind 

calenlate, but cannot conceive. 4 

the accounts which have been given of 
this event, the object of the writers has beea 
merely to deseribe the catastrophe, and the 


extent of its injuries; but in reading the 
account of M. Escher de Lenth, published in 
the Bib. Univ. de Genéve, Sci, et Arte, tom; 
viii. p. 291, I was most forcibly struck. with 


the unparalleled heroism of the brave mea 
who endeavoured to avert the evil, by opening 
a channel for the waters, which had, by thei 
accumulation, become a source of terror te 
the inhabitants of these valleys. 
In the spring of 1818, the 
es became on obser, 
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and worked, without inteemionion, day and 
night, with inconceivable courage per- 





































































. severance, neither deterred by the Pies 
the occurring danger from the falling of fres' 
ring: mmasses.of the glacier, nor pe rapid in- 
: crease of the water in the lake, which rose 
hy 62 feet in 34 days—on an average, nearly 
alley two feet each day ; but it once rose five feet 
the, in one. day, and threatened each woment to 
om. it burst the dike by its increasing pressure ; or, 
were tsing in a more rapid proportion than the 
f the: men could proceed with their work, render 
| and, their efforts abortive, by rising above them. 
stich, Sometimes dreadful noises were heard, as the 
ophe, ure of the water detached masses of ice 
- suds the bottom, which floating, presented so 
of ite much of their bulk above the water, as led to 
mind belief that some of them were seventy 
. thick. The men persevered in their 
ren of fearful duty without any serious accident ; 
: been, and h suffering severely from cold and 
1d the wet, an rounded rs which 
g the cannot be justly described, by the 4th of 
hed in, they had accomplished an —— 
}, tomy eels but having begun their work on 
k with both sides of the dike at the same time, the 





aw where they ought to have met was 20 
lower on the side of the lake than on the 
ether: it was fortunate that the in- 
q@ease of perpendicular height of the water 
was less, owing to. the. extension of its sur- 










of the face. They proceeded to level. the highest 
, obser side-of the tunnel, and completed it just -be- 
Drance, fj fore the water reached them. On the evening 
' snows of the 13th the water began to flow. At first, 
, alarm the opening was not large enough to carry 
lax ap- off the supplies of water which the lake re- 
ation of ceived, and it rose two feet above the tunnel ; 










by the but this svon e: from the action of the 
edébrs [§ water, as it melted the floor of the gallery, 
hich re: and the torrent. rushed th In thirty- 
ex burg [two hours the lake sunk ten and duti 
e valley the following twenty-four hours twenty feet 
‘ more: in a few days it would have been 
t up the emptied; for the floor melting, and being 
ficiency § dtivep off as the water escaped, kept itself 
tmasem@ fg below.the level of the water within; but the 
aches of § cataract which issued from the gallery melted, 
rt of the § and broke up.also a large portion of the base 
id. Moat of the dike, which had served as its buttress; 
ice and fits resistance decreased. faster than the pres- 
+h, on sure of the -Inke lessened, and at four o’clock 
‘e wate! fin the afternoon of the 16th of June the dike 
1 formed burst, and in half an hour the water escaped 
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through the ‘bredch, ‘and ‘left ' thé: lake 






by the breach, or 300,000 feet per second; which 
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& eceumulation. of. water had 
,000,000 of cubic feet ; the tunnel, 


is five times quien in quantity than. the 
waters. of. the Rhine at le, where it-ig 
1,300 English feet wide, In one hour and a 
alf the water reached Martigny, a distance 
Ps eight ; Pe thet 70,008 
t it passed wit velocity of thirty-three 
ag per a (Bugs or five ‘tones faster foreed 
the most rapid river known; yet it was c 
Ey ey ed 
and men; 34 persons were 
ia anay, me the damage done in the two 
hours of its desolating power exceeded 
million of cy livres. aa ys 
the valley been cautioned against 
danger of a sudden rg agg it 
fatal to so many. All the bri in its 
course were swept away, and amo) 
the bridge of Mauvoisin, which was 
90 feet above the ordinary height of the 
Drance. If the dike had remained untouch- 
ed, and it. could have endured the pressure 
until the lake had reached the level of its 
top, a volume of 1,700,000,000 cubic feet of 
water would have been 
and a devastation much more fatal and ex- 
tensive must have been the consequence. 
From this greater danger the people of the 
valley of the Drance were by the 
heroism and devotion of the brave men who 
effected the formation of the Berth in the 
dike, under the direction of M. Venetz. ¥F 
know no instance on record of courage equal 
to this: their risk of life was not for fame of 


battle never presented, and from which some 
ef the bravest brutes that ever lived would 
have shrunk in dismay. These truly brave 
Valaisans deserve all honour! 
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ness or study as requires close application of 
the visual faculty, on rising: 
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and: the less it is taxed for awhile after 

eating, or by candle-light, the better.— Cesrtis. 

Cause of Diseases of the eam 

pn ee commonly aan ah d 
ment o' e di ve organs, acti 

ia and eet sympathetic pare § which 

such an extensive influence on the whole 

It is from medical men not bearing 

is in mind, that cases often seem incurable, 
and are found so troublesome.— J6id. 

Omens.—When George III. was crowned, 

a emerald fell from his crown : America 

was in this ‘reign. When Charles X. 

was crowned at Rheims, he accidentally 

dropped his hat: the Duc d’Orleans, now 

Louis Philippe, picked it up and presented 

it to him—On the Saturday preceding the 

ion of the celebrated ordonnances 

Charles X.’s ministers, the white flag 

ich floated on the column in the Place 


is,‘ was 
. The 
e following 
( of the rej sm by ha 
House of Lords, of the first Bill, I 
never shall forget the ominous sgpecients of 
the heavens; it might be truly said 
. “ The dawn was overcast.” 
At the period of Napoleon’s dissolution, on 
the Ath of of the month in which he expired, 
Sadabgis ‘choe, which tore up by a 
storm, which tore up almost all 
trees about Longwood by the roots. The 
pag was was snot day of sompeet and rm 
in evening, Napoleon pronoun 
dete d’armee, and expired. Innes. 
.. The Thames blown out.—. re eno 
page of the recent storm of wind, we find 
following noted in the Morning’ Herald : 
The wind, as the sailors say, blew all the 
out of the Thames, and persons were 
ing the river at Waterloo bridge. The 
had .not been so low for man 
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Te 


o be run 
instont betes) it rose at once, 
5 tolling in like a wave, and in 
utes after, the persons on 
took to their boats, the shoals 
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‘Austeakan Thieves.—A ludicrous theft 
aster me — by an equally ludicrous 
to the legerdemain of two thieves 
some time back in the neigh- 

. of Part A man in the em 
ment chief-justice at Kdenglassie, 
hung out his shirt to air by the banks of the jen 
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velled in the East in the thirteenth century; 
Sone, 208 eee ean eae 
dedicated to St. Lunardo, the 
miraculous citcumstances are said to ule 
place. In a salt water lake, four days’ j 
ney in circuit, upon the border of which the 
church is sii - My crag fhe 
a) until t rst day o! 
from that time to Easter Eve they are ‘found 
in vast abundance, but on Easter da’ 
are no longer to be seen, nor during t 
mainder the year." 

el th 
told,” he Venetia enetian 
pan BB, phe the 
born with the mark o: 


becanse 
sy I draw nigh to the ve § 


O, omniscient! because I am in dar! 


Epigram. 
(From the French.) 
On a French translation of Horace. 
Let us devote this brace of Horaces 


Jack his own merit sees, this 

That he sees more than all aieena wee 
Joe hates a hypocrite, this shows 
Self-love is not a fault of Joe's, 
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